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REVIEWS 


sidered as an om^sion, is praiseworthy, as we are still of the opinion 
that gynecology is worthy of a place among the specialties and that 
there have been too many attempts to fuse it with general abdominal 
surgery. W. R. N. 


Clinical Diagnosis. A TEXT-booK of Clinical Microscopy 
and Clinical Chemistry for Medical Students, Laboratory 
Workers, and Practitioners of Medicine. By Charles 
Phillips Emerson, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, with an introduction 
by Wm. Osler, M.D. Pp. 641; 126 illustrations; 6 colored plates. 
Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The essential function of a book on this subject is to provide a 
complete and absolutely accurate description of the methods that 
are useful to the clinician and the clinical laboratory worker, and 
to give a critical discussion of the relative value of each method 
and of the value or lack of value of the results so far as they bear 
upon diagnosis. It was to be expected that no one in this country 
would produce a more satisfactory book of this kind than the author 
of this one, because of his extensive experience in teaching these 
subjects and his wide training in various lines bearing upon such 
matters. In some ways this expectation has been realized; in 
others, it has not. 

The chief failure in the book is, unfortunately, the most impor¬ 
tant one, namely: there are many inaccuracies in it; and, there 
being many such, it must be very difficult for anyone using the book 
to be able to determine upon which methods he can rely, as they are 
here given, and upon which he cannot rely. The obscurities and 
errors are at times such that it is impossible to believe that the 
author himself would deliberately stand sponser for them; and they 
must have slipped in accidentally, in proof-reading or in some other 
manner, in the process of making the book. Some of them are 
comparatively trivial; as, for instance, the statement that poikilo- 
cytosis is a change in the size or shape of the red blood corpuscles. 
Others of them are much more important, as they may readily lead 
to serious errors or omissions in carrying out methods. This is 
particularly true of a number of the chemical methods described. 
For example, it tells one nothing to say simply that a safety tube is 
used in Folin’s method for urea when it is really a special safety 
tube. Further, Folin directs that the solution be not allowed to 
remain alkaline, while the description in this book says it must 
remain alkaline; again, the book tells one to continue heating 
for a half hour, while Folin stated, five years ago, that this is 
not long enough; and what does it mean to say that it is distilled 
until the ammonia is “almost all over?” 
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Except for this disadvantage, which, however, is sufficiently 
important to deserve the emphasis that has been placed upon it, the 
book is, in most ways, very satisfactory; and in some essential 
things, extremely so. It suffers from a somewhat involved and 
obscure style of stating facts, but it has the very marked advantage 
of evincing a close acquaintance with the large number of methods 
in use, a critical sense of the value or lack of value of the various 
methods, and a critical conception, likewise, of the importance or 
lack of importance of the results to the clinician. The latter point 
is illustrated in the discussion of the tests of the functional capacity 
of the kidneys. R. L. C. 


The Common Bacterial Infections of the Digestive Tract. 
By C. A. Herter, M.D., Professor of Pharmacology and Thera¬ 
peutics in Columbia University, New York. Pp. 360. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1907. 

When we realize that bacteria form a fifth to a third part of 
human feces by actual weight, we appreciate the important part that 
microorganisms must play in the intestine. Unfortunately former 
observers have been altogether too ready to assume that this bac¬ 
terial activity must be deleterious to the organism, whereas later 
investigations tend to show that a certain number of bacteria are 
necessary for the normal functions of the bowel. This mistaken 
conception of the significance of the intestinal microorganisms has 
caused a cloud of false hypotheses to arise about the subject of 
intestinal auto-intoxication, giving it a very undue prominence in the 
causation of disease. Most obscure conditions at one time or 
another have been ascribed to auto-intoxication without any scientific 
basis. The best way to set right such a mass of mistaken ideas is 
not only by ruthlessly trimming away wrong conceptions, but by 
giving us in their stead the real facts and showing how much truth 
there may be in auto-intoxication as a cause of disease, even though 
the whole subject is not yet capable of mathematical demonstration. 
This is what Dr. Herter does in the volume under consideration. 
The title “ Bacterial Infections” is not a misnomer, but rather an 
understatement of the scope of the book. He not only considers 
infections, but also the whole subject of the relations which the 
intestinal flora has been shown to bear to digestion, to auto-intoxica¬ 
tion, and to infection. The methods of investigations are very com¬ 
pletely given, and there are chapters upon the comparative flora of 
herbivora and carnivora. Clinical sections upon the types of 
chronic excessive intestinal putrefaction and the methods relating to 
its control complete the volume. 

The author is peculiarly fitted to write such a work, since he js at 
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